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was sensed by the prophets many centuries before Christ
was not given complete and powerful political expression
until our nation was formed as a Federal Union a century
and a half ago." This characteristic eulogy on the majesty
of the American venture in government is a compressed
statement of the democratic faith which inspires America in
critical times. Such a remark, if made by a political leader
in the Dominions, would not be characteristic. If it were
made at all, it would probably have been made by an
Australian in the nineties or at the turn of the century.
The absence of any such expressed idealism concerning the
constitutional system is not due to any lack of pride in
institutions and law. Indeed institutional pride in the Do-
minions, as in Great Britain, is no less intense than that in
the United States. But it is fused with a different sense of
tradition, which does not fasten on the fact that something
profound began in 1776 or at any other date. There is the
consciousness of a large inheritance derived from a remote
past and giving significance to the present, an inheritance
repeatedly augmented by new cultural acquisitions. There
is a more subtle perception of an organic institutional
growth. Moreover in these countries the constitution is
more diffuse. Its elements are not contained in one symbolic
document, least of all a document which guarantees all
important liberties and reflects the basic philosophy behind
the state. The rights of citizens are usually guaranteed in
statutes, ancient and modern, but where they are not so
guaranteed they rest in convention no less potent than law.
The major purpose of the rules of the game which have
come to prevail in the parliamentary regime is to ensure an
adequate representation of different views in the legislature
and before the electorate in order that a choice may be made
of alternative policies and alternative governments. They
are intended to facilitate throughout the wide range of the
community a continuous effort to find workable agreements
between contending interests. Hence they exalt the tradi-
tion of free discussion, so crucial to the parliamentary regime.
No other tradition has more profoundly influenced the public
temper in the entire English-speaking world. In their first